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Placement  Mad  or 
Rehabilitation  Wise? 

R.  L.  THOMPSON 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  rehabilitation  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  persons  during  the 
past  six  years  and  to  be  very  closely 
associated  w'ith  others  w'ho  are  engaged 
in  the  same  profession.  This  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  technical  know-how  of 
paper  work  required  by  both  the  state 
and  federal  offices  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  prompt  me  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  observations  which  are  going  to 
be  phrased  in  rather  non-professional 
language.  It  is  hoped  that  this  w'ill  be 
readily  understood  by  those  persons 
interested  in  the  blind,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  technical  language 
connected  with  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
rehabilitation  of  visually  handicapped 
persons,  let  me  roughly  outline  the 
kinds  of  visual  disabilities  and  their 
range  often  considered  to  be  vocational 
handicaps.  These  disabilities  may  make 
a  person  eligible  for  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  services  through  the  state 
program.  The  kinds  of  conditions 
which  make  a  person  eligible  may  be 
diseases  such  as  glaucoma,  detached 
retina,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  pterygium, 
cataracts  and  psychological  blindness. 
The  range  of  visual  disability  goes 
from  total  blindness  to  persons  with 
normal  vision  in  both  eyes.  The  per¬ 
son  with  normal  vision,  as  an  example, 
however,  may  have  pterygium,  usually 
a  progressive  disease,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  blindness  if  not  treated. 
A  person  with  one  normal  eye  and  one 
blind  eye  is  also  considered  to  have  a 


physical  handicap  of  a  serious  enough 
nature  to  make  him  eligible  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  In  other  words, 
persons  are  eligible  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  whose  normal  vision  w'ill 
be  seriously  threatened  if  the  eye  dis¬ 
ability  is  not  treated.  Rehabilitation 
also  applies  to  persons  whose  vision  is 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  carry  on  their 
normal  occupation. 

Fifty  Per  Cent  of  Placements  are  not 
Blind 

In  the  face  of  this  range  and  type  of 
conditions  that  may  make  a  person  eli¬ 
gible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  let  us  understand  that  many  of 
these  persons  can  have  their  vision  re¬ 
stored  or  can  have  a  progressive  condi¬ 
tion  arrested  so  that  they  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  employed  as  sighted  persons. 
Such  medical  services  in  case  of  an  eye 
disease,  or  psychiatric  services  in  case 
of  a  mental  condition  causing  blind¬ 
ness,  are  very  important  parts  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  This  means  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  rehabilitation 
closures  in  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
trained  and  placed  not  as  blind  per¬ 
sons  but  as  sight  restoration  cases  who 
have  had  a  progressive  condition  ar¬ 
rested.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  placed 
and  closed  by  an  agency  for  the  blind 
are  probably  legally  blind. 

We  often  hear  officials  in  work  for 
the  blind  state  that  a  certain  number 
of  persons  were  placed  through  the  re¬ 
habilitation  departments  in  the  United 
States  or  some  particular  state  during 
a  particular  year.  It  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  person  is  talking  about 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabili¬ 
tated,  and  that  fifty  per  cent  of  this 
number  should  be  discounted,  as  per¬ 
sons  who  had  sight  restored  or  who  had 
progressive  eye  conditions  arrested.  Ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  placed  have  a  condition  which 
makes  them  legally  blind  or  nearly  so. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  requires  that  when  a  case 
is  closed  as  rehabilitated  a  closure  form 
be  filled  out.  This  closure  form  reports 
the  visual  acuity  and  the  eye  condition 
when  the  case  is  accepted  for  services. 
Nowhere  in  this  form  is  there  a  report 
of  the  seriousness  of  disability  at  clo¬ 
sure.  Many  persons  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  assume  that  acceptance 
as  a  blind  person  for  services  through 
the  rehabilitation  department  means 
closure  as  a  blind  person.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  false.  It  is  true  that  the  closure 
form  does  give  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  remedying  eye  conditions  but 
there  is  no  statement  as  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  such  medical  or  psychiatric 
measures  as  may  have  been  taken.  This 
is  certainly  an  unfortunate  omission  in 
the  closure  form  and  one  which  has 
been  very  misleading  to  the  public. 

Let  us  understand  that  the  federal 
office  allocates  money  to  the  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  departments  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
persons  closed  as  rehabilitated.  There 
is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  allo¬ 
cating  matching  funds  to  consider  the 
difficulty  of  the  case — the  number  of 
steps  one  needs  to  take  to  actually  re¬ 
habilitate  the  individual,  or  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  rehabilitation  service  performed. 
The  agencies  concerned  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  more  counselors  per 
case  load  than  ordinary  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies.  Thus,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  is  a  more  difficult  process  than 


the  rehabilitation  of  other  types  of 
physically  handicapped  persons.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  vocational  rehabilitation 
worker  will  say  that  the  most  difficult 
case  to  rehabilitate  vocationally  is  that 
case  where  the  physical  handicap  can¬ 
not  be  removed  or  arrested  from  pro¬ 
gressing.  This  is  true  both  in  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  in  agencies  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  of  other 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
persons.  In  all  probability  the  inten¬ 
tion  behind  giving  an  agency  for  the 
blind  a  smaller  case  load  per  counselor 
was  that  this  counselor  would  handle 
only  persons  legally  blind  or  nearly  so 
for  training  and  placement  purposes. 

Are  the  More  Difficult  Cases  Slighted? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deter¬ 
mine  w'hether  or  not  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  blind  person  or  a  person 
threatened  with  blindness  is  going  to 
be  successful.  All  such  cases  concerned 
with  a  serious  visual  handicap  should 
be  handled  through  the  rehabilitation 
agency  for  the  blind.  When  treatment 
and  processing  of  a  case  is  started  one  is 
obliged  to  complete  the  case  without 
suffering  serious  loss  in  terms  of  time 
and  federal  credit.  It  is  felt  by  many 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
visually  handicapped  could  bear  some 
study.  Study  could  also  be  made  on  re¬ 
habilitation  for  other  physically  de¬ 
fective  persons  in  light  of  the  degree 
of  physical  disability  existing  at  the 
time  of  closure.  A  counselor’s  case  load 
based  on  this  factor  would  be  much 
fairer  and  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
counselors  to  concentrate  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  difficult 
cases.  These  are  by  no  means  impossi¬ 
ble  cases.  If  a  study  could  be  made  it 
might  be  found  that  agencies  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  are  tending  to  neglect  the  more 
difficult  cases.  The  same  amount  of 
credit  for  rehabilitation  is  given  to  the 
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agency  and  to  the  individual  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  easy  case. 

How  Genuine  is  Rehabilitation? 

Another  point  where  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  service  might  improve  in 
quality  is  on  the  stability  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  accomplished.  For 
example,  many  blind  persons  are  placed 
in  home  industries  or  home  businesses 
on  an  independent  basis.  Most  counsel¬ 
ors  would  admit  that  the  majority  of 
such  rehabilitations  reported  to  the 
federal  office  are  no  more  than  tempo¬ 
rary  handouts  without  much  hope  of  a 
long  term  rehabilitation. 

Since  there  is  no  reporting  method 
established  for  following  up  rehabilita¬ 
tion  cases  after  closure  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  the  stability  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation.  Such  follow-up  reporting 
should  be  instituted  in  those  cases  with 
serious  physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

The  results  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  need  a  field  audit  as  well  as  a 
paper  audit.  This  would  fairly  judge 
an  agency’s  rehabilitation  program.  At 
present  there  is  only  the  faith  and  hope 
that  the  directors  of  each  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  blind  are  complying  with  the 
full  spirit  of  the  law. 

Private  vs  Public  Financing 

Another  amazing  situation  is  that 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  expenditure 
of  federal  and  state  funds  there  can  be 
no  rehabilitation.  For  example,  if  a 
Lions  Club  finances  a  case  this  help  is 
not  credited  to  the  agency  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  Thus,  a  counselor 
who  spends  time  obtaining  local  funds 
to  rehabilitate  a  person  is  given  no 
credit  by  the  federal  government  for 
saving  taxpayers’  money. 

Misplaced  Emphases 

Most  agencies  for  the  blind  have  em¬ 
ployed  counselors  who  know  very  little 


about  blind  people  but  who  have  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  spirit  to  learn  about 
blind  people  and  to  help  and  do  good. 
They  are  told  that  the  objective  of  their 
work  would  be  placements  and  closures 
since  this  is  the  thing  the  federal  office 
is  particularly  interested  in.  Many  of 
these  counselors  go  into  the  field  and 
try  to  talk  to  seriously  handicapped 
persons  about  vocational  training  and 
employment  during  the  first  interview. 
The  fact  that  placements  and  closures 
are  the  primary  objective  causes  the 
counselor  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  rehabilitation  process.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate  since  many  eligible  rehabili¬ 
tation  cases  have  been  determined  un¬ 
feasible  because  they  could  not  start 
at  the  training  and  placement  stages  of 
the  process.  It  is  understandable  why 
a  counselor-placement  officer  having  a 
quota  would  choose  those  cases  which 
need  only  training  and  placement,  or 
merely  placement.  This  means  he  prob¬ 
ably  eliminates  or  neglects  the  more 
difficult  cases. 

Let  us  look  at  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  process  of  permanently 
visually  handicapped  persons.  For  con¬ 
venience,  I  have  divided  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  process  of  the  blind  into 
four  stages: 

1.  Referral,  interviewing  and  counsel¬ 
ing. 

2.  Application  and  further  interview¬ 
ing  and  counseling. 

3.  Training. 

4.  Placement. 

If  each  of  the  following  steps  needs 
to  be  taken  it  is  time  consuming. 

1.  Referral,  interviewing  and  coun¬ 
seling  stage: 

Recently  I  talked  to  a  group  of  social 
workers  who  stated  that  many  blind 
persons  did  not  wish  to  apply  for  our 
services,  and  therefore,  they  could  not 
refer  them  to  us.  Even  social  tvorkers 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  trained  in  the 
more  delicate  techniques  of  handling 
radical  social  situations  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  blind  person  has  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make  before  he  is  ready  to 
apply  for  rehabilitation  services. 

In  the  past  our  agency,  like  many 
others,  has  not  usually  worked  with 
a  permanently  blind  person  until  he 
filled  out  a  long  application.  It  has 
been  our  experience  in  contacting  many 
blind  persons  that  a  great  number  are 
not  ready  to  fill  out  applications  for 
rehabilitation. 

Techniques  must  be  used  to  prepare 
the  person  for  application.  A  few  of 
the  techniques  are: 

a.  Supplying  the  client  with  a  talking 
book  machine. 

b.  Supplying  the  client  with  a  self 
threading  needle. 

c.  Showing  the  client  how  to  tell  time 
on  a  Braille  watch  and  obtaining  one 
for  him. 

d.  Showing  a  client  how  to  dial  a 
telephone. 

There  are  many  other  little  things 
which  blind  people  learn  to  do  and 
which  the  counselor  should  be  able  to 
help  the  blind  client  learn.  At  the 
proper  time  the  client  should  be  made 
aware  of  facial  vision,  touch,  the  ability 
to  shave  without  a  mirror,  and  many 
other  everyday  tools  of  the  blind. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  short 
circuiting  of  these  adjustment  responsi¬ 
bilities,  is  the  suggestion  that  the  blind 
person  take  a  bus  or  train  and  attend 
the  Adult  Training  Center.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  responsible  for  many  adjust¬ 
ment  failures.  Some  persons,  even  if 
they  can  see  and  have  all  their  normal 
faculties,  are  reluctant  to  leave  their 
home  for  training.  Such  counselors 
often  use  the  failure  of  their  short  cir¬ 


cuit  techniques  to  classify  their  client 
as  unfit  for  rehabilitation. 

2.  When  a  spark  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  is  lighted  in  the  individual,  then 
the  counselor  can  suggest  that  the  client 
apply  for  adjustment,  training,  and 
placement.  During  this  second  step  all 
thoughts  and  facts  about  the  person 
should  be  gathered  and  these  should  be 
used  to  help  the  client  determine  what 
the  best  course  for  training  and  place¬ 
ment  is. 

3.  The  third  stage  might  be  termed 
as  vocational  training  for  a  job  suited 
to  the  person’s  present  abilities.  This 
training  is  arranged  for  at  a  regular 
vocational  school,  through  services  of 
a  tutor,  or  by  on-the-job  training. 

4.  The  next  step  is  obtaining  a  job 
in  line  with  the  client’s  wishes,  ability 
and  training.  This  job  may  be  in  the 
client’s  home,  in  the  client’s  commu¬ 
nity,  or  it  may  be  in  a  factory,  a  retail 
establishment,  or  it  may  be  traveling 
on  the  road  selling  or  demonstrating 
wares. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  writer 
to  say  that  persons  who  are  in  need  of 
only  placement  or  training  services 
should  not  be  given  fair  attention.  But, 
some  methods  should  be  established  to 
encourage  the  counselor  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  hard  case  than  he  gives 
to  the  easy  case.  The  severely  disabled 
should  not  be  penalized. 

It  is  hoped  that  anybody  who  has 
controversial  thoughts  on  this  subject 
will  make  them  known. 

I  believe  that  if  the  disability  at  the 
time  of  closure,  the  stability  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  the  extent  of  private 
financing  of  the  case  were  adequately 
reported  to  the  federal  office,  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  spirit  of  rehabilitation  work 
w’ould  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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MEDAL  OF  CHEVALIER  TO  HELEN  KELLER 


In  connection  with  the  ceremonies 
in  Paris  in  memory  of  Louis  Braille  on 
June  21  and  22,  Dr.  Helen  Keller  re¬ 
ceived  the  Medal  of  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  lifetime  of  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
world.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
M.  Paul  Ribeyre,  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Keller’s 
lecture,  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Miss  Keller,  whose  flawless  French 
grammar  was  commented  on  by  re¬ 
porters,  said,  “In  our  small  way,  we, 
the  blind,  are  as  indebted  to  Louis 
Braille  as  mankind  is  to  Gutenberg. 

.  .  .  This  is,  indeed,  a  celebration  of 
all  the  years  in  which  the  sightless  have 
banished  darkness  with  the  inner  light 
of  knowledge  and  they  ask  only  that 
when  their  capabilities  have  been 
proved  they  may  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  more  fully  in  the  activities 
of  their  seeing  fellow  men.” 

During  the  commemoration  Louis 
Braille’s  coffin  was  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  to  the  final  resting  place  of 
France’s  great.  For  a  hundred  years 
Braille’s  grave  was  in  the  village  of 
Coupvray,  his  birthplace  outside  Paris. 
A  colonial  regiment  band  played  fu¬ 
neral  music  as  the  cortege  with  Braille’s 
coffin,  followed  by  members  of  the 
Braille  family  and  by  a  procession  of 
blind  and  seeing  people,  moved  along 
the  streets. 

Variety  Clubs  Award 

Dr.  Keller  was  also  the  recipient  in 
May  of  the  Variety  Clubs  International 
Humanitarian  Award  for  the  year  1951. 
Inaugurated  in  1939,  the  annual  selec¬ 
tion  for  the  Humanitarian  Award  is 
made  by  a  Board  of  Judges  consisting 
of  sixty-five  editors,  publishers,  edu¬ 
cators  and  past  winners  of  the  Aw-ard, 
all  of  w’hom  are  w’ell  qualified  to  nomi¬ 


nate  and  select  the  “Humanitarian  of 
the  Year”  by  reason  of  their  closeness 
to  world  and  domestic  affairs.  With 
Dr.  Keller’s  selection  as  recipient  of  the 
1951  Aw'ard  another  great  benefactor 
of  humanity  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  distinguished  people  who  have  been 
honored  by  the  “Heart  of  Show  Busi¬ 
ness”,  the  first  of  whom  w’as  Father 
Flanagan  as  the  winner  for  the  year 
1938- 

In  Miss  Keller’s  absence  on  her  tour 
of  the  Near  East  in  the  interests  of 
work  for  the  blind,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
accepted  the  Aw’ard  and  the  Award 
Plaque  on  her  behalf,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Variety  Clubs  International  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 
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Some  Problems  Confronting  Blind  Students 


Enrolled  in  Public 


Editor’s  Note:  Two  complementary  arti¬ 
cles  on  educating  blind  students  in  public 
high  schools  appear  here  in  succession. 
This  first  one,  written  by  Eber  L.  Palmer 
as  a  presentation  for  a  panel  discussion 
at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  calls  attention 
to  some  of  the  problems  involved  for  the 
student.  The  succeeding  article,  beginning 
on  page  165,  describes  how  the  idea  works 
out  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Guy  J.  Marchisio,  Consultant  on 
Secondary  Education  for  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
also  presented  at  the  same  meeting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  panel 
is  organized  primarily  to  explore  the 
problems  of  the  blind  student  in  a 
public  high  school.  It  is  not  an  attempt 
to  establish  any  one  educational  route 
through  school  as  the  best  for  all  blind 
students.  It  is  not  a  debate  as  to  where 
all  blind  children  should  be  educated; 
in  a  residential  school,  a  day  school 
class,  or  in  the  regular  public  school 
classes.  Rather  it  is  a  sincere  attempt 
to  view  the  problems  of  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  public  school  from  as  many 
different  angles  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  clarifying  the  thinking  of  all  of  us 
to  whom  this  problem  is  impiortant. 

The  above  approach  to  the  problem 
definitely  will  force  all  of  the  panel 
members  to  view  it  purely  from  the 
standjxiint  of  the  welfare  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  child. 

Underlying  Philosophy 

The  child  must  be  the  center  of  all 
thinking.  This  means  that  I,  as  super- 
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intendent  of  a  residential  school  for 
the  blind,  must  keep  the  welfare  of  the 
student  ahead  of  my  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  reputation  of  my  school 
and  any  decision  that  is  made  as  to 
where  a  student  is  to  be  educated  should 
be  considered  with  an  open  mind,  giv¬ 
ing  thought  and  attention  to  the  good 
points  and  bad  points  of  each  educa¬ 
tional  route  available  to  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent  as  they  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
the  student  in  question. 

If  the  above  philosophy  is  followed 
the  old  conflict  between  the  advocates 
of  the  residential  schools,  the  day 
schools,  and  the  regular  public  school 
classes  disappears  and  we  are  all  ready 
to  concentrate  on  the  one  problem — 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  child. 

Patterns 

At  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  we  have  not  followed  any 
one  set  pattern  in  the  matter  of  send¬ 
ing  our  students  to  public  school  classes. 
The  methods  we  have  used  might  be 
generalized  as  follows: 

1.  Those  students  who  leave  our  school 
to  attend  public  schools  are  carefully 
selected.  We  do  not  recommend  that 
all  above  a  certain  grade  attend  public 
schools. 

2.  Some  students  are  sent  to  seeing 
summer  school  classes  to  make  up  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  to  establish  new  contacts 
with  students  who  have  normal  vision. 

3.  Some  students  are  sent  to  classes  in 
the  down  town  high  school  when  they 
cannot  obtain  needed  courses  in  our 
own  residential  school. 
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4-  In  general,  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  send  students  below  the 
eleventh  grade  but  this  is  not  a  set  rule 
and  there  undoubtedly  would  be  cases 
where  students  could  profit  by  attend¬ 
ance  in  a  public  school  at  an  earlier 
age.  It  is  our  belief  that  such  cases  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and 
countless  factors  must  be  considered 
before  each  decision  is  reached. 

5.  The  method  in  which  we  are  much 
interested  but  which  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  test  is  that 
of  having  students  live  at  the  residen¬ 
tial  school  and  take  their  complete 
training  at  the  public  high  school  in 
the  city  in  which  the  residential  school 
is  located.  Definite  plans  to  enable  us 
to  follow  this  procedure  are  now  un¬ 
der  way.  The  City  of  Batavia  is  at  the 
present  time  developing  plans  for  an 
extensive  school  building  program.  The 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
has  offered  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Batavia  approximately 
sixteen  acres  of  its  property  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  building  with 
only  two  provisions;  namely,  that  they 
establish  a  sight  saving  class,  and  that 
they  be  willing  to  enroll  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  from  our  residential  school.  A  ten- 
year  option  has  been  given  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  If  this  option  is  taken 
up  the  school  district  will  acquire  the 
land  from  our  school  free  of  charge. 
The  entire  program  has  been  delayed 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  citizens  of 
Batavia  to  develop  a  building  program 
which  is  satisfactory  to  all  factions. 

Should  this  program  be  carried  out 
it  would  enable  us  to  allow  certain 
visually  handicapped  children  who  can¬ 
not  be  absorbed  into  their  community 
and  for  whom  satisfactory  sight-saving 
classes  or  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind  are  not  available  to  obtain  their 
diplomas  from  a  seeing  school.  It  would 
also  eliminate  several  problems  which 
are  attendant  upon  the  enrollment  of 


residential  students  in  our  public  high 
school  at  the  present  time,  such  as 
transportation  difficulties,  etc. 

Factors  Involved  in  Choice  of 
Type  of  School 

The  decision  as  to  where  a  specific 
student  shall  be  educated  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  unlimited  number  of  fac¬ 
tors.  Before  discussing  the  problems 
which  a  blind  student  must  meet  in  his 
school  career  while  attending  a  public 
school  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  factors  w'hich  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  his  home  commu¬ 
nity  or  that  community  in  which  he 
plans  to  attend  school?  Is  there  an  un¬ 
derstanding  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  teaching  staff 
in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  a  blind 
boy  or  girl  in  their  school?  Are  they 
w'illing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  equalize  the  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  student  in  their 
school?  Can  the  work  of  the  classroom 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blind  student  wdll  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  classroom  procedure? 

What  is  the  parental  and  home  back¬ 
ground?  The  home  conditions  should 
be  such  that  they  are  conducive  to  the 
development  of  proper  school  habits. 
Are  there  a  large  number  in  the  family 
w'ith  limited  financial  means?  Are  the 
parents  able  to  adjust  to  the  student’s 
handicap  and  be  of  real  help  to  him  in 
the  home  environment  or  do  they  ig¬ 
nore  him  or  over-protect  him?  The 
criticism  is  often  leveled  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  that  the  students  are 
over-protected.  Over-protection  in  the 
home  or  in  the  public  school  environ¬ 
ment  is  just  as  deadly.  It  has  no  place 
in  the  educational  program  of  the 
blind  student  wherever  he  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  parents  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  a  boy  or  girl,  even 
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if  he  is  blind,  has  the  same  right  to 
normal  attention  as  any  other  child. 
He  cannot  be  ignored  or  considered 
as  “different”  and  at  the  same  time  be 
expected  to  take  his  place  in  a  normal 
situation.  Therefore,  if  the  home  or 
foster  home  is  not  in  a  position  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  home  opportunities  with 
those  of  an  understanding  school  sys¬ 
tem  the  enrollment  of  a  blind  student 
in  a  public  high  school  is  questionable. 

What  about  the  community  back¬ 
ground?  The  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  not  much  different,  whether 
the  student  is  attending  a  residential 
school  or  the  public  school  in  his  own 
community.  The  main  difference  is 
that  when  a  student  is  attending  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  the  community’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  largely  confined  to  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
student  after  he  leaves  the  residential 
school  and  returns  to  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  attends  his  own  local 
public  school  the  community’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  continuous,  from  the  time  he 
enrolls  until  he  is  graduated  and  has 
become  self-supporting.  His  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  development  after  school  hours 
are  partly  a  community  responsibility. 
Is  the  community  willing  to  accept  this 
resfKjnsibility? 

Student’s  Personal  Traits 

But  the  major  factors  involved  in 
the  decision  as  to  the  advisability  of  a 
blind  child’s  spending  part  or  all  of  his 
school  career  in  a  public  high  school 
are  those  dealing  with  the  student  him¬ 
self.  Those  factors  may  be  summed  uj) 
in  four  principal  fields,  namely:  i.  per¬ 
sonality  and  social  characteristics;  t*. 
social  ability;  3.  emotional  stability 
and  4.  vocational  aptitudes  and  goals. 

1.  Personality  and  Social  Character¬ 
istics 

A  blind  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  attend 
a  public  school  is  under  constant  severe 


pressure  and  strain.  His  every  move¬ 
ment  creates  situations  for  him  which 
are  not  typical  of  the  problems  of  the 
seeing  person  as  he  goes  through 
school.  From  the  time  he  arrives  in  the 
morning  until  he  leaves  the  school  in 
the  afternoon,  he  is  faced  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  presence  of  new  problems 
which  he  did  not  face  the  day  before. 
Is  he  able  to  cope  with  this  situation  at 
an  adolescent  age? 

Obviously  the  student  who  does  not 
have  the  personality,  quoting  from 
Dale  Carnegie,  to  “win  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  people”,  is  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Even  if  he  had  his  vision  his 
role  would  be  difficult,  but  with  lack 
of  vision  he  would  find  it  extremely 
hard  to  win  a  place  in  the  student 
world,  for  we  must  remember  that  boys 
and  girls  can  be  extremely  cruel  in 
their  indifference  to  social  backward¬ 
ness  or  mediocrity.  Therefore,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  person¬ 
ality  characteristics  and  social  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  student  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  before  his  enrollment  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  is  approved. 

2.  Social  Ability 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  definitely  at  what 
mental  level  a  boy  or  girl  should  be 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  public  school,  at  the  same 
time  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  must  be  considered  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  all  the  others.  It  requires  a 
student  with  a  good  mental  capacity 
to  compete  against  seeing  students  in 
the  public  school.  He  will  not  only  be 
forced  to  meet  all  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  average  student  in 
high  school,  but  in  addition  he  will 
find  that  there  are  countless  times 
when  problems  will  arise  which  re¬ 
quire  a  mental  age  and  capacity  on 
his  part  far  above  that  of  his  fellow 
students  who  have  their  vision.  An  ac- 
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celerated  mental  perceptivity  must  be  a 
substitute  for  his  lack  of  vision. 

3.  Emotional  Stability 

Of  equal  importance  in  considering 
the  advisability  of  a  student’s  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  public  school  is  his  emo¬ 
tional  stability.  Is  he  sufficiently  stable 
emotionally  to  meet  the  crises  which 
are  bound  to  occur  during  the  course 
of  his  school  career?  Can  he  adjust 
emotionally  to  his  inability  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  many  of  the  school  and  extra 
curricular  activities  in  which  his  seeing 
companions  normally  engage?  Can  he 
accept  without  going  to  pieces  emo¬ 
tionally  many  embarrassing  and  even 
heart-breaking  experiences  which  his 
visual  handicap  is  likely  to  bring  upon 
him,  either  through  the  indifference  or 
thoughtlessness  of  others  or  through 
the  situations  which  arise?  It  is  true 
that  the  blind  person  is  very  likely  to 
meet  such  situations  in  later  life,  but 
it  will  be  at  a  time  when  he  has  gained 
an  adult  viewpoint  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem 
and  to  adjust  himself  emotionally.  For 
an  emotionally  unstable  child,  the 
whole  life  pattern  may  be  damaged  if 
he  is  catapulted  into  a  situation  for 
which  he  is  not,  as  yet,  ready  to  adjust. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  has 
gained  a  good  emotional  balance,  either 
naturally,  or  through  proper  training, 
this  need  not  be  a  deterrent  in  consid¬ 
ering  his  enrollment  in  the  public 
school. 

4.  Vocational  Aptitudes  and  Goals 

Our  fourth  consideration,  namely 
vocational  objective,  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  and  again  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  apart  from  the  other  fac¬ 
tors.  To  generalize  briefly,  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  expects  to  enter  a  profession  or 
any  special  activity  where  his  ability 
to  get  along  professionally  and  socially 
with  seeing  people  is  of  prime  impor¬ 


tance,  then  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  to  his  spending  at  least  part 
of  his  high  school  career  in  a  public 
high  school.  The  same  consideration 
must  be  given  a  boy  or  girl  who  plans 
to  continue  with  his  education  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Some  Specific  Problems 

A  recent  questionnaire  prepared  by 
Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Director  of 
Education,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  on  the  problems  of  the  blind 
student  in  the  public  high  school  lists 
problems  on  a  national  basis  that  I 
find  are  very  similar  to  those  we  have 
met  in  our  own  school.  Inasmuch  as 
findings  on  the  questionnaire  are  else¬ 
where  reported  I  need  not  enumerate 
them  here,  but  I  w’ould  like  to  give  you 
a  few  case  histories  that  include  some, 
not  all,  of  the  problems  which  blind 
students  in  public  schools  are  likely  to 
meet.  They  are  quite  typical  of  our 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  problems, 
and  also  indicate  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  must  be  met  and  how  they  can 
be  overcome. 

J.  N.  desired  to  study  law.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  residential  school,  both 
scholastically  and  socially.  He  was  a 
young  man  with  a  high  I.  Q.  and  a  real 
ambition  to  succeed.  He  was  well  ad¬ 
justed,  emotionally,  to  his  handicap 
and  was  not  bothered  by  irksome  oc¬ 
currences  or  by  the  necessity  to  ask  for 
help  when  needed.  He  had  learned 
here  to  ask  for  assistance  when  neces¬ 
sary,  as  contrasted  to  requesting  help  as 
the  easiest  way  out.  His  table  manners 
were  excellent.  He  liked  people  and 
jjeople  liked  him. 

Before  he  was  returned  to  his  home 
community  for  his  last  year  of  school¬ 
ing,  consultations  were  held  between 
the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
residential  school  and  his  home  school. 
Assistance  was  given  to  the  local  school 
in  developing  his  course  of  study  and 
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advice  was  given  as  to  the  manner  of 
treating  a  blind  boy  in  their  own  en¬ 
vironment.  We  did  not  want  him 
treated  as  a  curiosity.  Consultations 
were  maintained  throughout  the  year. 
Fortunately  the  two  schools  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  to  make  these  possible. 

In  addition  the  residential  school  put 
into  braille  a  considerable  amount  of 
supplementary  material  and  also  co¬ 
operated  by  putting  many  of  his  writ¬ 
ten  examination  questions  into  braille 
form.  The  boy  was  immensely  popular 
with  the  other  students  and  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  work.  He  actively 
participated  in  all  student  social  activi¬ 
ties.  Subsequently  the  young  man  in 
question  finished  law  school  and  was 
employed  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
law  firms  in  New  York  City.  He  is  now 
a  successful  practicing  attorney  in  his 
own  community. 

R.  L.  quit  the  public  school  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  grade.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  day  labor  and  truck  driv¬ 
ing  he  lost  his  sight  in  an  automobile 
accident  and  was  faced  with  a  complete 
readjustment  of  his  life.  After  a  few 
months  of  enforced  idleness,  he  entered 
our  school  to  continue  his  education. 
He  had  made  a  remarkable  adjustment 
to  his  blindness  before  he  came  to  our 
school.  Emotionally  he  had  achieved 
real  stability.  Our  big  problem  was  to 
recreate  in  him  the  lost  art  of  study¬ 
ing,  and  to  help  him  to  develop  some 
vocational  objective.  He  had  the 
mental  ability,  the  personality  and  so¬ 
cial  charm  necessary  for  him  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Insurance  work  was  the  voca¬ 
tional  objective  upon  which  he  finally 
decided,  and  the  school  recommended 
that  he  spend  the  last  two  years  in  his 
own  high  school.  The  transition  was 
made  and  he  graduated  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  two  years. 

In  some  cases  we  have  not  been  quite 
as  successful.  R.  B.  was  a  young  man  of 
exceptionally  high  I.  Q.  The  fact  that 


he  was  without  sight  did  not  seem  to 
bother  him  but  he  was  an  extremely 
unstable  individual.  His  work  in  the 
class-room  was  poor,  largely  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  application.  He  was  in  con¬ 
stant  trouble  either  in  the  class-room 
or  in  the  dormitory.  Thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  his  was  the  type  of  personality 
that  could  not  adjust  to  a  residential 
school  we  made  arrangements  for  him 
to  enroll  in  his  own  community  school 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  high 
school.  Unfortunately,  the  pattern  of 
his  behavior  did  not  change  so  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  school.  After  a 
period  of  a  few  years  he  made  up  his 
high  school  work  and  enrolled  in  col¬ 
lege.  Drinking  and  lack  of  application 
eventually  resulted  in  his  failure  again. 
Despite  an  I.  Q.  of  approximately  145, 
the  instability  of  his  personality  led  to 
failure.  Perhaps  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  had  failed. 

We  now  have  on  our  campus  a  young 
man  who  is  in  his  second  year  of  high 
school.  He  also  plans  to  enter  law.  He 
has  better  than  average  intelligence, 
rather  slow,  but  extremely  thorough. 
He  is  ambitious  and  is  not  afraid  to 
devote  long  hours  to  his  work.  Our 
problem  is  to  develop  his  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Next  year  we  plan  to  re¬ 
tain  him  on  the  campus  but  have  him 
take  some  courses  in  the  Batavia  Pub¬ 
lic  High  School.  It  is  not  considered 
advisable  for  him  to  enter  his  own 
community  school.  Therefore,  he  will 
return  to  us  for  his  senior  year  but  will 
take  all  of  his  work  down  town.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  problems  will  arise, 
similar  to  those  reported  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  However  a  correct  program 
worked  out  for  any  boy  or  girl  is  worth 
the  extra  administrative  trouble  it  may 
cause. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  our 
school  has  probably  not  been  as  liberal 
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as  many  others  in  permitting  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  our  students  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools.  However,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  quite  consistent  in  our 
policy  as  it  illustrates  our  philosophy, 
namely  that  each  student  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  individually,  and  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  public  high  school  he  must 
meet  certain  standards,  mentally,  so¬ 
cially,  emotionally,  and  vocationally. 

It  has  not  been  our  intention,  in  this 
paper,  to  leave  the  impression  that  a 
residential  school  is  the  best  place  for 
the  education  of  most  blind  children. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  an  analysis  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  each  blind  child.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  residential  schools  for  the  blind 


have  a  real  responsibility  to  assure  the 
visually  handicapped  children  who 
come  under  their  jurisdiction  the  type 
of  training  that  will  lead  to  the  proper 
development  of  their  personalities,  to 
the  use  of  their  mental  abilities  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  will  help  them 
to  develop  emotional  stability  and  will 
gain  for  them  correct  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  goals  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  residential  schools  which 
are  charged  with  the  education  of  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  boys  and  girls  as 
they  are  for  public  schools,  which  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  responsibilities.  Wherever 
children  may  be  educated,  our  goal  is 
always  the  same — development  of  use¬ 
ful  citizens. 


Services  to  Blind  Students  Attending  Public 
High  Schools  in  New  Jersey 
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Whether  the  educational  program  is 
a  co-operative  one  between  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  for  the  blind  and  the  public 
high  school  in  the  same  city;  whether 
it  is  an  arrangement  between  local  and 
state  boards  of  education  and  a  school 
for  the  blind;  or  whether  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  school  boards  with  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  state  agency,  it  is  indeed  re¬ 
freshing  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  adoles¬ 
cent  to  a  curriculum  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  the  needs  of  the  seeing  high 
school  student.  The  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  to 
be  complimented  for  its  recognition  of 
an  important  and  growing  area  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  that  has  received  little  or 


no  opportunity  for  group  expression 
and  study. 

Majority  of  Blind  in  New  Jersey 
Attend  Public  High  School 

At  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind  interest  in  the  high  school 
student  begins  with  the  elementary 
school  child.  Indeed,  the  educational 
counselor  for  high  school  and  higher 
education  is  invited  to  participate  in 
preschool  conferences  and  to  assist  with 
the  preparation  of  literature  on  the 
nursery  school  and  first  grade  levels. 
Not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  invitation,  he  is  included  in  in¬ 
formal  discussions  about  children’s 
problems  or  problem  children.  By  the 
time  the  blind  pupil  completes  his  ele- 
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mentary  education  he  is  ready,  in  most 
cases,  to  adjust  to  the  local  high  school 
program.  In  arriving  at  this  decision 
it  is  important  that  the  factors  which 
determined  a  specific  elementary  school 
plan  be  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Is  the 
braille  class  graduate  ready  for  public 
high  school?  Would  he  make  a  better 
adjustment  at  one  of  the  six  out-of- 
state  residential  schools  for  the  blind? 
Should  the  pupil  continue  with  his 
training  at  a  residential  school  or  is  he 
now  able  to  compete  with  seeing  stu¬ 
dents?  What  decision  is  to  be  made  re¬ 
garding  the  child  attending  his  local 
elementary  school?  Have  the  special 
services  of  the  Commission  been  of  suf¬ 
ficient  help  to  meet  this  new  challenge? 
Yes,  what  about  the  temporary  bedside 
or  home  instruction  case?  Is  he  physi¬ 
cally  able  and  educationally  prepared 
to  begin  a  full-time  program  at  the 
high  school?  How  well  adjusted  to  his 
handicap  is  the  newly  blind  individual? 
Does  he  require  a  modified  program  or 
will  he  be  able  to  carry  on  with  his 
education  in  his  own  community? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
require  careful  consideration  if  the 
interest  of  the  child  rather  than  any 
pet  program  is  the  paramount  objec¬ 
tive.  The  transition  period  from  ele¬ 
mentary  to  secondary  school  should  no 
more  be  left  to  chance  than  should  the 
direction  the  training  will  follow.  Gen¬ 
erally,  we  repeat,  with  the  proper  serv¬ 
ices  provided  the  majority  of  visually 
handicapped  students  in  New  Jersey 
attend  their  local  high  schools  and 
actively  contribute  to  school,  home, 
and  community  projects. 

“Core”  Aids  to  Blind  Students 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  the  success  of  such  a  program  is 
dependent  upon  establishing  and  pro¬ 
viding  services  peculiar  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  individual.  Special  serv¬ 


ices  cannot  be  established  overnight, 
nor  can  they  remain  unchanged  from 
year  to  year.  Each  situation  may  re¬ 
quire  services  modified  to  its  particular 
need.  It  is  our  observation  that  most 
of  the  problems  arising  from  a  blind 
student’s  attending  his  local  high 
school  are  created  by  inadequate  or 
lack  of  specialized  services.  Three  of 
these  services — the  reader,  braille  and 
recorded  textbooks,  and  counseling  and 
supervision — may  be  designated  the 
“core  aids.”  Without  them  no  state¬ 
wide  local  program  could  flourish. 
With  them  the  blind  student’s  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
problems  of  his  schoolmates. 

The  choice  of  readers  for  forty-five 
to  fifty  blind  and  partially  blind  high 
school  students  requires  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  For  more  than  three  decades 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  employ  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  as  readers  at  the  local  school.  Know¬ 
ing  the  school  and  community  as  he 
does,  the  teacher  is  in  a  good  position 
to  assist  with  services  beyond  the  usual 
reading  assignment.  As  an  understand¬ 
ing,  mature  individual,  periodic  re¬ 
ports  may  be  expected  to  include  com¬ 
ments  on  something  more  than  aca¬ 
demic  achievement.  It  is  through  these 
reports,  in  addition  to  the  regular  flow 
of  correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
from  students,  parents,  and  others,  that 
the  frequency  and  direction  of  follow¬ 
up  supervision  is  determined.  In  most 
instances  the  reading  is  scheduled 
within  the  school  day  and  treated  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  student’s  program. 
What  is  most  important,  is  that  there 
is  at  least  one  person  in  the  local  school 
or  community  who  knows  the  blind 
student  well  and  is  acquainted  with 
his  special  needs. 

Obviously,  reading  service  alone  is 
not  adequate  for  long-range  study;  nor 
is  it  the  best  means  for  encouraging 
group  participation.  As  a  parallel  aid. 
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therefore,  approximately  250  volun¬ 
teers  throughout  the  state  braille  or 
record  individual  textbook  require¬ 
ments.  Today,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
high  school  student  ta  be  provided 
-^'ith  all  his  textbook  needs.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  school  books  requested 
are  now  available  from  the  Commission 
library  in  either  braille  or  recorded 
edition.  In  this  way  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  providing  the  tools  that  help  to 
develop  self-direction  and  independent 
study. 

Certainly  it  is  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  today  is  the  establishment  of 
guidance  programs  designed  to  assist 
visually  handicapped  students  with 
their  educational  and  vocational  pro¬ 
grams.  In  this  regard  the  New  Jersey 
Commission,  through  its  educational 
counselor  for  high  school  and  higher 
education,  almost  automatically  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  local  school  when  a  blind 
student  is  in  attendance  at  that  school. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  conferences 
with  the  school  counselor,  the  coun¬ 
selor  from  the  Commission  schedules 
periodic  interviews  in  the  guidance 
oHice  of  the  local  school.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  particularly  difficult  one,  the 
parents,  school,  principal,  guidance  di¬ 
rector,  reader,  or  subject  teachers  are 
invited  to  participate.  One  of  the 
agency’s  chief  contributions  is  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  school  with  specialized  diag¬ 
nostic  aptitude  service,  occupational  in¬ 
formation,  and  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  service.  Although  not 
always  attainable  the  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Commission  endeavors  to 
provide  the  high  school  with  at  least 
educational,  ophthalmological,  and  psy¬ 
chological  data  accumulated  through 
the  elementary  school  years.  During 
the  junior  or  senior  years  the  student- 
client  applies  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  service  and  thereby  receives  in¬ 


doctrination,  yes,  orientation  if  you 
will,  in  the  various  phases  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Federal-State  program. 
As  part  of  this  process,  a  complete  bat¬ 
tery  of  diagnostic  aptitude  tests  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Personnel  Research 
Center  of  Philadelphia.  For  those  clients 
contemplating  higher  education  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  for  the  Blind 
are  given  in  braille  or  large  print.  More 
intensive  counseling  is  provided  to  as¬ 
sist  the  counselee  in  arriving  at  a  de¬ 
cision  regarding  his  vocational  objec¬ 
tive.  Once  the  college  or  vocational 
school  placement  is  completed  the 
client  is  encouraged  to  make  more  of 
his  own  decisions  and  to  contact  the 
agency  counselor  on  his  own  initiative. 

A  problem  of  particular  concern  to 
both  public  schools  and  the  agency  for 
the  blind  in  New  Jersey  was  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  occupational  information 
for  the  blind.  This  situation  left  a  kind 
of  vacuum  in  the  vocational  .back¬ 
ground  of  the  visually  handicapped 
student.  When  group  guidance  courses 
Avere  offered  he  was  unable  to  relate 
the  material  to  his  special  needs.  By 
purchasing  the  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates  occupational  kit  and  recording 
the  job  descriptions  a  partial  solution 
was  found.  This  information,  however, 
only  served  a  general  purpose.  With  a 
little  time  and  effort  it  was  discovered 
that  the  various  departments  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  received  scores 
of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other  lit¬ 
erature  on  vocational  subjects.  By  classi¬ 
fying,  braining,  and  recording  this  ma¬ 
terial  with  job  descriptions  from  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  private  sources  for  the 
blind  the  seventy  odd  job  folders  may 
now  be  utilized  for  both  general  back¬ 
ground  and  the  special  requirements 
of  the  blind.  As  the  schools  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  service  and 
its  usability  it  is  the  hope  that  this 
problem  will  be  nearer  solution.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  if  put  to  real  use  by  the 
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counselors  concerned  such  a  file  may 
go  far  to  assist  them  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  accurate  occupational  data. 

Supplemental  Aids 

Other  services  that  assist  the  blind 
student  in  adapting  the  public  school 
approach  to  his  requirements  may  be 
considered  as  supplementing  the  “core 
aid”  program.  These  services  may  be 
referred  to  as  “supplemental  aids.” 
Most  of  this  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
specialized  materials  and  equipment 
and  is  provided  by  or  borrowed  from 
the  Commission  library.  A  student  noti¬ 
fies  the  counselor  that  his  specially  de¬ 
signed  record  player  is  out  of  order  and 
that  he  must  have  another  machine  to 
study  his  assignment  for  a  coming  ex¬ 
amination.  Another  student  writes  that 
the  last  package  of  braille  material 
mailed  to  him  is  one  chapter  behind 
the  class  lesson  or  that  the  teacher  is 
skipping  about  in  the  textbook.  An 
algebra  teacher  telephones  a  request 
for  geometry  apparatus  because  he  uses 
these  tools  to  prepare  his  class  for  sec¬ 
ond  year  mathematics.  A  mother  ex¬ 
presses  concern  because  her  daughter 
needs  a  braille  map,  typewriter,  slate, 
or  slide  rule.  And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  with 
most  equipment  and  supplies  shipped 
on  the  day  requests  are  received.  Fre¬ 
quently,  contacts  are  made  to  other 
agencies  or  schools  for  the  blind  for 
the  purchase  or  loan  of  a  braille  or 
recorded  title,  braille  music,  or  games. 
Often,  a  resourceful  volunteer  is  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  possibility  of  adapting 
an  educational  device  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  The  variety  of  equipment 
and  materials  may  be  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  when  it  is  considered  that  services 
are  also  available  to  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  student.  Services  to  individuals 
rather  than  to  groups  of  individuals 
must  be  a  prime  objective.  Equally  as 
important  is  timing — the  preparedness 


to  meet  school  schedules  and  emergen¬ 
cies  as  they  arise. 

If  the  impression  has  been  left  that 
the  Commission  has  developed  its  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  the  extent  where 
it  can  provide  the  right  answers  to  all 
problems  concerning  the  blind  high 
school  student  let  us  hasten  to  add  that 
there  are  problems  in  New  Jersey,  too. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  public  school  approach  is 
a  difficult  program  to  administer.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  this  fact,  it  is  essential  that  a 
plan  of  close  supervision  be  established 
to  integrate  the  multi-phase  activities 
under  a  responsible  agency.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  supervision  that  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  program  is  determined. 
The  finest  materials  and  equipment 
provided  may  be  meaningless  without 
the  personal  consultation  nece^ary  to 
determine  the  kind  and  extent  of  their 
usefulness  in  each  situation. 

From  the  student’s  point  of  view  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  personal 
contact  is  extremely  important  psycho¬ 
logically  as  well  as  educationally.  With¬ 
out  previous  planning  and  proper  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  both  the  student 
and  the  school  those  first  few  days  as  a 
freshman  could  be  disastrous  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  poor  achievement  for  many 
months  to  follow. 

Specific  Procedures  Suggested 

The  following  procedures,  presently 
applicable  to  New  Jersey,  may  prove 
helpful  in  meeting  the  major  problems 
that  arise  from  a  visually  handicapped 
student  about  to  begin  a  program  at 
the  local  high  school. 

1.  Carefully  read  the  entire  case  his¬ 
tory  making  brief  notations  of  signifi¬ 
cant  data  on  a  personal  record  card. 

2.  Arrange  a  meeting  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  the  elementary  school 
counselor  of  the  agency  regarding  con¬ 
fusing  points  and  additional  informa¬ 
tion  not  on  file. 
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g.  Plan  a  conference  with  the  student 
and  his  parents  preferably  at  the  home. 

4.  Schedule  a  visit  to  the  special  class 
or  elementary  school  to  confer  with 
the  principal,  special  class  teacher  or 
regular  grade  teacher,  and  the  school 
nurse. 

5.  Bring  the  cumulative  folder  up  to 
date  and  record  additional  data  on  the 
personal  file  card. 

6.  Fortified  with  this  background, 
handbook  of  services,  appropriate  book 
lists,  and  the  personal  cumulative  card, 
arrange  the  initial  appointment  with 
the  superintendent,  principal,  and  the 
high  school  nurse.  It  may  be  possible 
on  this  visit  to  confer  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  director,  employ  the  teacher- 
reader,  assist  with  the  preparation  of 
the  new  program,  and  even  to  obtain 
the  print  textbooks  for  brailling  or 
recording. 

7.  Several  school  calls  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  details  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  bus  transportation,  traveling 
through  crowded  hallways,  and  the 
lunch  period.  A  meeting  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  teachers  is  advisable  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  special  provisions  for  taking  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  for  participating  in 
such  courses  as  physical  education, 
mathematics,  science,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  commercial  subjects, 
and  club  activities. 

8.  If  possible,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  student  and  his  parents  visit  the 
high  school  for  the  purpose  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  physical  plant 
and  school  personnel. 

9.  Check  to  see  that  the  student  is  ade¬ 
quately  provided  with  the  materials 
and  equipment  to  begin  the  year  at 
the  local  school. 

10.  Periodic  reports  from  the  reader 


and  the  school,  plus  frequent  visitation 
by  the  agency  representative  during 
the  first  year,  will  institute  a  two-way 
consultation  service  that  is  likely  to 
discover  the  student’s  problems  before 
they  become  too  serious.  At  the  same 
time,  in  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  blind  student  and  his  special 
needs  the  school  gradually  learns  to 
handle  day-to-day  problems  without 
undue  concern  or  agency  advisement. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  dwell 
uf>on  the  educational  services  to  other 
visually  handicapped  groups.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  note  that 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  provides  for  and  coordinates 
services  to  both  blind  and  partially  see¬ 
ing  clients  from  birth  through  the  col¬ 
lege  years  and  beyond.  An  active  pre¬ 
school  program  is  maintained  as  well 
as  the  educational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service.  This  means  that  there  is 
no  interruption  in  follow-up  supervi¬ 
sion  until  employment  or  non-educa- 
tional  training  is  considered.  The  edu¬ 
cational  counselor  for  high  school  and 
higher  education  begins  his  services  at 
the  secondary  school  level  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  same  student-client 
through  college  or  vocational  school. 
A  summer  camp  is  maintained  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  educational  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  recreational 
activity,  social  development,  and  im¬ 
proved  educational  skills. 

I'his  paper,  then,  represents  one 
specific  phase  of  the  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind — the  area  of  services 
to  blind  students  who  are  able  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  public  high  school  program 
in  their  communities. 
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History  and  Background  of  Progress 

Toward  Equal  Footing  with  the  Sighted 

PIERRE  HENRI 


Editor’s  Note:  On  first  thought  it  may 
appear  gratuitous  to  publish  in  the  New 
Outlook  an  article  like  this  one,  originally 
written  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public.  Workers  for  the  blind  are  certainly 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  problems, 
the  theories  and  the  methods,  the  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  the  history  of  blindness, 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  work  for  the 
blind.  Yet  even  though  we  may  be  well-in¬ 
formed,  the  original  viewpoint  of  a  con¬ 
frere,  when  presented  as  ably  as  is  this, 
provides  us  with  a  refreshing  perspective. 

Therefore,  this  article,  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  which  the  blind 
have  had  to  overcome  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  understanding  and  integration  in 
the  sighted  world,  is  here  reproduced.  It 
is  reprinted  from  Courier,  a  publication  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  March  1952 
edition.  If  the  author  fails  to  consummate 
tfie  record  of  achievement  on  this  side  of 
the  .\tlantic,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
psychology  and  rehabilitation,  he  never¬ 
theless  makes  a  contribution  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  basis  of  such  progress. 

A  blind  man  is  not  merely  a  person 
deprived  of  sight  with  all  that  this 
implies  in  the  limitation  of  his  possi¬ 
bilities  for  action  and  inquiry.  Socially 
speaking,  he  is  a  creature  subject  to 
serious  constraint.  The  attitude  of  peo¬ 
ple  towards  blindness  in  the  past  was 
always  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  fear 
or  mystery.  This  is  revealed  in  their 
treatment  of  the  blind. 

In  primitive  societies,  the  blind  w'ere 
held  to  be  possessed;  and  if  their  lives 


were  sometimes  spared,  it  was  because 
people  feared  the  spirits  dwelling  in 
them.  The  Laws  of  Manu  authorized 
the  killing  of  infants  born  blind  and 
relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  outcasts 
those  smitten  with  blindness  later  in 
life.  In  Ancient  Rome,  the  current  of 
opinion  which  tempered  the  dread  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  paterfamilias  never 
went  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  abandoning  children  born  with  an 
infirmity.  In  the  old  Biblical  days, 
blindness  was  considered  an  unclean¬ 
ness:  “Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or 
having  a  w'en,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed, 
ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the 
Lord  .  .  (Leviticus,  XXII,  22): 
“.  .  .  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  .  .  .  shall 
not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord’’  (id.,  XXI,  18).  The  practice 
of  blinding  princes  to  prevent  them 
from  acceding  to  the  throne,  which 
still  prevailed  at  the  Persian  Court  as 
late  as  the  17th  century,  was  conceived 
less  as  a  punishment  than  as  a  means  of 
branding  them  wdth  a  mark  of  infir¬ 
mity. 

Influence  of  Christianity 

The  blind  ceased  to  be  outcasts  when 
the  Gospel  made  them  (and  also  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  dead)  the  subject  of 
miracles  and  proof  of  Divine  healing 
power.  Mediaeval  C^hristianity  and  Is¬ 
lam  accorded  them  the  status  of  priv¬ 
ileged  beggars:  and  on  occasions  they 
served  as  intercessors  with  the  Divinity 
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and  read  the  Lord’s  prayers  or  recited 
the  verses  of  the  Koran.  Nevertheless, 
their  position  in  society  remained  pre¬ 
carious  and  degrading. 

A  certain  degree  of  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  modern  society.  For 
the  past  250  years  men  have  made  an 
effort  to  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  sightless,  beginning  with  William 
Molyneux,  the  English  physicist,  who 
early  in  the  18th  century  first  put  the 
famous  question  to  John  Locke:  would 
a  man  who  was  born  blind  and  who 
later  gained  his  sight  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  cube  from  a  sphere?  And  for 
the  past  170  years,  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  systematic  education  of 
the  blind.  In  spite  of  this,  the  attitude 
of  sighted  people  towards  blindness  re¬ 
mained  colored  by  many  fictions  de¬ 
rived  not  from  external  experience — 
that  is,  from  direct  observation  of  the 
blind — but  from  subjective  and  largely 
emotional  sentiments.  To  a  seeing  man, 
any  understanding  of  or  influence  upon 
the  outer  world  seems  impossible  with¬ 
out  sight.  When  a  person  closes  his 
eyes  in  an  attempt  to  realize  what  a 
blind  man  may  think  and  feel,  his 
mind,  emptied  of  all  visual  impres¬ 
sions,  is  invaded  by  the  terrors  which 
beset  primitive  man  in  the  dark.  Those 
who  can  see  are  too  afraid  of  blindness 
to  be  able  to  understand  it.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  natural 
assimilation  of  the  abnormality  which 
the  blind  man  represents  in  the  social 
organism. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  blind  has  depended  and 
will  always  depend  on  progress  in 
understanding  by  those  who  can  see.  So 
long  as  sighted  people  fail  to  free  their 
minds  of  the  subjective  and  emotional 
factors  w'hich  so  strongly  color  their 
ideas  of  blindness,  so  long  will  the 
efforts  of  the  sightless  to  shake  off  their 
burden  of  infirmity  be  doomed  to 
failure. 


Basic  Limitations  Imposed 
By  Blindness 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  said 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  what 
they  somewhat  bitterly  call  social  prej¬ 
udices,  these  do  not  represent  the  only 
chain  which  the  blind  must  break. 
Blindness  is  a  fact.  It  narrows  down 
space  very  considerably  and  limits  a 
man’s  mastery  of  the  material  objects 
in  space.  The  biological  function  of 
sight  is  to  anticipate  and  avoid  pain 
and  danger.  Nature  is  hostile  to  any 
creature  incapable  of  reaction  at  a 
distance.  Had  all  men  been  blind, 
mankind  could  not  possibly  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  dangers  which  threatened  it. 
The  world,  with  all  the  things  which 
men  have  developed  for  their  use,  such 
as  houses,  communications,  tools  and 
books,  has  been  organized  by  those  who 
can  see,  and  for  them.  The  blind  man 
thus  meets  life  with  a  grave  handicap. 
How  can  he  possibly  overcome  it  ex¬ 
cept  by  cultivating  and  making  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  faculties  he 
retains? 

The  first  idea  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  the  blind  person  should  develop 
those  of  his  senses  he  can  still  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  hearing  and  touch.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  of  associationist 
jjsychology  held  to  the  theory  of  sen¬ 
sory  transfer.  We  know  now  that  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  senses  is  in  fact  education 
through  the  senses,  and  that  all  trans¬ 
fer  is  essentially  of  a  mental  kind.  For 
example,  it  is  the  mind  which  organizes 
fragmentary  data  acquired  analytically 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gradually 
builds  up  a  series  of  spatial  images. 
These,  though  lacking  the  richness, 
spontaneity  and  potential  emotional 
content  of  visual  images,  are  enough 
to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
blind.  That  such  images  do  exist  even 
in  the  brain  of  the  congenitally  blind 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Diogenes 


demonstrated  movement  by  walking; 
people  born  blind  come  and  go  about 
their  business  and  solve  geometrical 
problems  which  proves  that  their  minds 
are  capable  of  conceiving  space  and 
shape.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
number,  the  quality  and  the  practical 
value  of  these  mental  images  depend 
on  adequate  training.  Without  such 
training,  a  blind  child  cannot  overcome 
his  initial  handicap.  This  is  a  point  to 
bear  in  mind  in  any  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  emancipation  of  the  blind 
through  education  and  culture.  We 
shall  return  to  the  p>oint  in  a  moment. 

Compensation  Through  Expression 

First  consider  another  aspect  of  the 
problem.  While  the  blind  man  is  hand¬ 
icapped  by  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
senses  and  must  find  ways  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  he  can  at  all  times  express 
his  ideas  through  the  spoken  language. 

In  fact,  long  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  creating  special  schools  for 
the  sightless,  blind  persons  often  as¬ 
tounded  their  seeing  contemporaries 
with  the  scope  and  quality  of  their 
learning.  Many  are  the  blind  who  have 
achieved  fame.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
those  whose  blindness  is  considered 
legendary  or  otherwise  disputed  (such 
as  Edipus,  Democritus,  Homer,  Ossian), 
or  those  who  lost  their  sight  late  in 
life  and  therefore  offer  less  conclusive 
evidence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  an  Arab  scholar 
named  Safadi  published  the  biography 
of  307  distinguished  blind  Moslems. 
In  Japan,  blind  scholars  had  their  own 
academic  institutions  for  many  years, 
in  which  they  transmitted  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  history  of  their  country.  Blind 
persons  in  Japan  also  held  a  practical 
monopoly  of  massage  and  other  healing 
practices. 

In  civilizations  where  a  formalized 
culture  is  handed  down  by  memory, 
and  where  teaching  is  almost  entirely 


by  word  of  mouth,  a  blind  person  with 
a  good  memory  is  almost  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  who  can  see.  Not  so 
long  ago,  over  1,000  blind  students 
were  enrolled  at  a  theological  seminary 
in  Egypt  preparing  to  teach  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Koran.  Taha  Hussein 
Pasha,  formerly  Minister  of  Education 
in  Egypt  and  rector  of  the  Farouk  I 
University,  began  his  successful  career 
in  this  w'ay.  Though  blind,  he  has  risen 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  educational 
reformers  of  his  country.  Endowed  with 
a  great  memory,  he  has  people  to  read 
to  him  and  dictates  his  own  writings, 
so  that  he  has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  learn  braille.  He  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  a  formidable  body  of  works:  20 
volumes  of  criticism  and  essays,  half-a- 
dozen  novels,  translations  of  Sophocles 
and  Racine  into  Arabic,  and  a  fas¬ 
cinating  autobiography,  Book  of  Days, 
which  is  not  only  a  somewhat  satirical 
account  of  the  training  given  at  El- 
Azhar  50  years  ago,  but  also  an  inval¬ 
uable  document  on  the  psychology  of 
the  blind. 

No  instances  of  formal  education  for 
the  blind  are  to  be  found  either  in 
Greek  or  Roman  times,  or  in  mediaeval 
Christendom.  On  rare  occasions,  the 
greatly  gifted  found  their  way  to  fame: 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  became  the 
teacher  of  Saint  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
century;  Palladius,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Didymus,  later  became  bishop  of  a 
see  in  Asia  Minor;  Joannes  Ferdinand, 
born  in  Bruges  in  the  15th  century, 
acquired  fame  as  a  philosopher,  poet 
and  orator;  Pierre  Pontanus,  known 
as  the  “blind  man  of  Bruges”  early  in 
the  16th  century,  left  treatises  on  the 
art  of  writing  poetry,  and  spoke  out 
fearlessly  on  the  social  problems  of  his 
day.  Other  blind  scholars,  philosophers, 
theologians  and  writers  appeared  in 
Italy,  England,  and  other  countries, 
leaving  a  permanent  mark  in  their 
specialties. 
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By  the  i8th  century,  the  number  of 
sightless  whose  achievements  astounded 
the  whole  world  rose  sharply.  History 
has  recorded  many  of  their  names: 
Elizabeth  of  Waldkirch  in  Switzerland, 
Melanie  de  Salignac  in  France,  Maria 
von  Paradis  in  Austria,  and  Nicolas 
Saunderson  in  England.  It  was  Diderot, 
in  his  famous  Letter  on  the  Blind,  who 
first  drew  the  world’s  attention  to 
the  work  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Blinded  at  the  age  of  one  following  an 
attack  of  smallpox,  Saunderson  had  a 
painstaking  mentor  in  his  father.  When 
he  attended  school  his  lightning  mental 
calculations  astonished  his  teachers.  He 
was  a  brilliant  student  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics.  Before  Saunderson 
was  30,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Lu¬ 
casian  Chair  of  Mathematics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  rare  persons  in  England  who  could 
explain  Newton’s  Principia.  His  stu¬ 
dents  were  filled  with  admiration  at  his 
lectures  on  optics  and  his  explanations 
on  the  rainbow,  the  nature  of  colors, 
reflection,  refraction  and  vision.  Lord 
Chesterfield  later  called  him  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  a  man  who  lost  the  use  of  his 
own  sight  and  taught  others  to  use 
theirs.  To  aid  his  remarkable  memory 
and  complicated  mathematical  demon¬ 
strations,  he  invented  the  arithmetical 
board  which  is  the  basis  of  today’s 
mathematical  equipment  for  the  blind. 

Toward  a  Perfected  System 
of  Writing 

This  is  a  significant  point.  Most 
blind  people  during  this  period  found 
it  necessary  to  use  or  to  devise  for  them¬ 
selves  many  kinds  of  mechanical  aids 
to  learning.  Cut-out  letters,  writing 
guides,  relief  surface  maps,  musical 
notations  on  a  projecting  stave,  were 
all  used.  One  blind  person,  living  in 
Hesse,  Germany,  even  built  up  for  him¬ 
self  a  huge  series  of  ideographs  consist¬ 


ing  of  little  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  advance  made  in 
educational  techniques  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  efforts  to  teach  the 
blind  to  read  late  in  the  18th  and  early 
in  the  19th  centuries.  Had  teaching 
continued  to  be  mainly  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  the  development  of  print¬ 
ing  not  made  the  book  rather  than  the 
teacher  the  chief  source  of  reference, 
Valentin  Hauy  might  never  have 
thought  of  giving  his  pupils  his  enor¬ 
mous  quarto  volumes  with  their  pages 
covered  with  ordinary  letters  embossed 
in  large  type.  And,  40  years  later,  Louis 
Braille  might  have  devoted  less  care 
and  thought  to  converting  the  meager 
system  of  sound  symbols  which  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Charles  Barbier,  had  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  into  an 
alphabet  capable  of  adaptation  to  every 
language  and  every  form  of  human 
knowledge. 

In  the  history  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  and  of  their  gradual  attain¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  human  rights,  the 
invention  of  the  alphabet  in  raised  dots 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
their  intellectual  emancipation.  Since 
then,  blind  children  have  been  able  to 
study  the  same  school  subjects  as  the 
sighted.  Their  programs  of  study  are 
the  same  though  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  are  different,  and  they  receive  the 
same  degrees.  Special  libraries  have 
slowly  been  built  up,  mostly  by  volun¬ 
tary  efforts,  in  which  the  adult  blind 
can  find  entertaining  and  instructive 
literature,  while  scores  in  braille  nota¬ 
tion  are  published  to  enable  blind 
musicians  to  study  and  practice  their 
art  as  well  as  teach  it. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  wel¬ 
fare  work  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
blind  sometimes  results,  paradoxically, 
in  educating  people  who,  had  they  been 
able  to  see,  would  have  remained  il¬ 
literate.  Education  then  is  regarded  as 
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the  primary  condition  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  blind.  But  is  education 
enough  by  itself?  Can  we  say  that, 
where  the  blind  have  attained  a  certain 
standard  of  education,  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  freed  from  the  psychological 
and  social  constraints  imposed  by  their 
blindness? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  this  or 
to  allow  the  blind  to  do  so.  They  need 
more  than  knowledge  or  university 
degrees  if  they  are  to  have  equal 
chances  in  the  world  of  those  who  can 
see.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  where 
education,  which  should  have  opened 
a  door  to  freedom  for  the  blind,  has 
merely  stimulated  the  “malady  of 
thought.”  Having  more  to  think  of, 
they  suffered  more.  Spurred  on  by  a 
strong  desire  to  be  compensated  for 
their  disability  or  ill-advised  by  those 
around  them,  the  people  we  have  in 
mind  took  up  studies  which  never 
helped  them  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world. 

Achieving  Social  and  Economic 
Equality 

Civilization  can  no  longer  be  content 
merely  with  homo  sapiens:  it  needs 
man  with  a  social  conscience,  and  homo 
economicus,  as  Leon  Jouhaux  has 
called  him.  Formal  education  may  lead 
to  a  development  of  the  first  of  these, 
but  it  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  other  two.  In  a 
sighted  person,  social  consciousness  de¬ 
rives  from  a  spontaneous  imitation  of 
everything  he  sees  around  him,  which 
determines  his  gestures,  expressions, 
dress,  the  setting  of  his  existence  and 
which,  while  he  may  retain  his  own 
share  of  individuality,  develops  in  him 
a  resemblance  to  his  fellows.  The  po¬ 
tential  for  developing  the  "economic 
man”  is  found  in  the  opportunities  for 
productive  and  creative  work  or  at  least 
in  the  training  for  it  which  sight  makes 
possible. 


The  blind  person,  however,  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
world  which  he  must  patiently  explore 
and  chart.  First  he  must  learn  how  to 
appear  like  other  people:  he  must  pain¬ 
fully  acquire  all  the  substitute  skills 
that  may  help  him  to  bridge  the  tre¬ 
mendous  initial  gap  between  his  natu¬ 
ral  abilities  and  those  of  a  sighted 
person,  and,  in  addition,  he  must  over¬ 
come  emotional  disturbances  which  so 
often  spring  from  his  disability.  From 
this  we  can  see  what  “education”  and 
“culture”  signify  to  the  blind  and  to 
what  extent  the  ground  to  be  covered 
goes  beyond  what  are  generally  called 
the  mental  faculties. 

A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  great 
achievement  to  be  able  to  teach  a 
sightless  person  how  to  read,  write, 
count  and  to  provide  him  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  general  knowledge.  Today  it 
means  very  little.  This  is  something 
which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  work  to  free  the  blind  from 
ignorance  in  the  unhappily  numerous 
areas  of  the  world  where  educational 
opportunities  are  still  extremely  lim¬ 
ited. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  while  culture,  of  a  strictly  intel¬ 
lectual  order,  may  not  suffice  alone,  it 
is  an  indispensable  condition,  for  the 
substitution  of  one  faculty  for  another 
is  primarily  a  mental  process.  More¬ 
over,  where  a  sighted  person  under¬ 
stands  and  acts  quickly  and  without 
effort,  because  he  can  take  in  all  the 
factors  involved  in  deciding  his  action, 
the  blind  man  must  go  through  slower 
processes  of  inference  and  calculation. 

The  skill  with  which  a  blind  man 
finds  his  way  about  a  city,  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  sightless  “odd  job”  man  or 
worker,  the  blind  woman  who  not  only 
copes  with  all  her  domestic  duties,  but, 
quite  unaided,  makes  herself  a  becom¬ 
ing  dress — here  are  examples  of  how 
acquired  knowledge  may  be  put  to  use. 
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When  competing  with  those  who  can 
see,  the  blind  can  only  hope  tor  suc¬ 
cess  through  excelling  in  some  respect. 
Even  to  obtain  a  modest  position  he 
must  possess  qualifications  not  gen¬ 
erally  required  for  the  post.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  unusual  to  find  blind  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  working  as  telephonists, 
shorthand-typists  and  in  other  jobs 
which  by  no  means  call  for  the  full 
use  of  their  capabilities. 

In  this  article,  we  have  had  in  mind 
chiefly  the  blind  since  childhood,  al¬ 
though  not  because  there  are  more  of 
them — two-thirds  of  the  blind  are  over 
50  years  old — but  because  their  situa¬ 
tion  sets  them  more  sharply  apart.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  Milton,  Euler, 
.\ugustin  Thierry,  Henry  Fawcett, 
Handel  or  countless  other  poets,  scien¬ 
tists,  scholars  and  artists  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  careers  despite  loss  of 
sight.  Their  brains  continued  their 
work;  others  became  their  eyes.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  striking  instance  is  that 
of  Francois  Hubert,  the  Swiss  naturalist 
who  impressed  his  contemporaries  in 
the  late  18th  century  with  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  bees — observations  made 
through  the  eyes  of  his  servant. 

Today  many  blinded  people  con¬ 
tinue  successful  careers  in  journalism, 
documentation  services,  teaching  and 
scientific  research,  with  the  help  of 
someone  else’s  eyes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  blind  people 
have  found  in  the  intellectual  or  aes¬ 
thetic  sphere,  a  means  of  sublimating 
instinctive  energies  whose  natural  out¬ 
let  has  been  barred,  and  that  they  have 
sought  compensation  in  their  pursuit 
of  culture  in  all  the  forms  and  at  all 
the  levels  they  can  reach.  We  have 
shown  that  the  world  of  the  intellect 
remains  open  to  them,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  take  refuge  there, 
even  if,  for  some  of  them,  it  means  a 
certain  overstraining  of  their  natural 
aptitudes. 


Current  literature 


“Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Blind,”  by  Mary  K.  Bau¬ 
man,  vx'as  published  in  the  January- 
February,  1952,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation.  The  article  is  based  on 
a  study  of  fifty  cases.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  discover  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  diagnostic  procedures 
in  various  areas.  The  general  areas 
considered  were:  physical  factors,  skills, 
motives,  social  and  economic  factors, 
vocational  factors,  and  adjustment.  The 
results  of  the  study  of  these  cases  indi¬ 
cate  that  diagnostic  procedures  are 
weakest  in  the  area  of  analyzing  skills. 
Almost  equally  weak  is  consideration 
of  the  motives  of  the  client.  Vocational 
factors  and  factors  associated  with  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  background  were 
treated  adequately.  The  study  also 
points  up  the  need  for  some  means  by 
which  the  counselor  can  gather  stray 
bits  of  information  which  round  out 
the  picture  of  the  client.  The  commit¬ 
tee  conducting  the  study  has  designed 
a  tentative  form  for  such  diagnostic 
analysis  which  it  will  be  happy  to  share 
with  counselors  and  supervisors. 


“  Fhey  W'^alk  in  the  Dark,”  by  James 
M.  Liston,  appeared  in  the  March,  1952 
issue  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 
The  author  was  blindfolded  and  trav¬ 
eled  about  the  city  of  Pontiac,  Mich., 
guided  by  one  of  the  Leader  Dogs.  It 
was  a  way  of  pointing  up  the  fact  that 
guide  dogs  do  not  do  the  thinking  for 
a  blind  person.  The  story  then  goes  on 
to  describe  the  training  procedures  used 
at  the  Leader  Dog  League. 


“Educational  Groups  for  Preschool 
Blind  Children,”  by  lisa  Rawson,  ap)- 
peared  in  the  January,  1952  issue  of 
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The  N.T.S.  News,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Nursery 
Training  School  of  Boston.  It  is  the 
author’s  contention  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  groups  of  blind  children  must 
be  divided  into  two  units — normal  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  blind  and  disturbed  blind 
children.  The  former  can  be  a  genuine 
asset  within  any  group  of  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  describes  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  both  blind  and  sighted 
children  gain  from  this  experience. 
The  disturbed  blind  child  requires  so 
much  individual  attention  prior  to 
purely  educational  experiences  that 
this  phase  of  his  education  can  hardly 
be  considered  part  of  group  work. 
- ■ - 

“How  a  School  for  the  Blind  Reports 
to  Parents,”  by  Geraldine  Scholl,  was 
published  in  the  November,  1951  issue 
of  The  Elementary  School  Journal. 
Miss  Scholl  tells  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  in 
its  efforts  to  find  a  method  of  report¬ 
ing  to  parents  which  adequately  pre¬ 
sented  the  progress  of  each  child.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  alphabetical  method 
of  reporting,  the  school  administrators 
began  a  study  of  various  methods  used 
in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  and 
in  other  schools  for  the  blind.  Confer¬ 
ences  with  parents  were  felt  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  what  they  wished  to 
achieve,  but  the  fact  that  most  parents 
lived  too  far  away  led  them  to  adopt 
a  system  of  personal  letters.  Three  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  the  parents  during  the 
school  year  and  a  short  note  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  letters  included  com¬ 
ments  on  the  child’s  development  and 
growth  in  academic,  emotional,  social, 
religious  and  physical  areas,  and  the 
short  note  contained  information  about 
grade  placement,  and  so  forth.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  persons  involved 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  method. 


and  the  experiences  of  the  first  year 
were  used  in  making  minor  changes, 
such  as  a  longer  and  fuller  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  essential 
features  of  the  system  have  been  re¬ 
tained  and  seem  to  fulfill  the  particu¬ 
lar  needs  of  the  school. 


The  UNESCO  Courier  for  March, 
1952,  contains  two  articles  which  deal 
with  blindness,  in  addition  to  the  one 
reprinted  in  this  issue.  They  are:  “Con¬ 
flicts  About  Six  Raised  Dots;”  and 
“Louis  Braille.”  The  first  is  a  short  re¬ 
capitulation  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  UNESCO  in  its  efforts  to 
find  a  uniform  braille  system,  or  World 
Braille,  which  would  make  possible  the 
development  of  a  system  which  could 
be  used  to  write  the  many  languages 
which  do  not  use  the  Roman  alphabet. 
“Louis  Braille”  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch. 


“First  Regional  Conference  on  Men¬ 
tal  Measurements,”  edited  by  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  has  been  published  recently 
by  Perkins  Institution  (Perkins  Publi¬ 
cations  #15).  The  report  includes 
resumes  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
on  various  aspects  of  mental  testing. 


“The  Light  Within  the  Darkness,” 
an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Dobson,  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1952. 
Dr.  Elliott  Dobson  is  the  pseudonym  of 
a  blind  physician  who  continues  to 
practice  as  a  specialist  in  internal 
medicine.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  a  large 
metropolitan  hospital  and  teaches  at 
one  of  the  leading  medical  schools  in 
the  country,  d'he  article  is  drawn  from 
the  book  When  Doctors  Are  Patients, 
edited  by  Drs.  Max  Pinner  and  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Miller,  and  published  in  April 
by  Norton. 
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First  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse — A  Biography 
of  Winifred  Holt  Mather.  Edited  by 
Edith  Holt  Bloodgood,  in  collaboration 
with  Rufus  Graves  Mather.  The  Light¬ 
house,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  New  York.  207  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Editors’  Note  which  prefaces 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse — a 
biography  of  Winifred  Holt  Mather — 
explains  a  certain  sense  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  experienced  at  the  reading  of 
this  slim  little  volume. 

The  editors  acknowledge  that  they 
were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
telescoping  a  wealth  of  material.  In  the 
process  something  has  been  lost,  some¬ 
thing  perhaps  Winifred  Holt  alone 
could  have  contributed  had  she  carried 
out  her  original  intent  of  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy. 

The  editors,  sister  and  husband,  so 
closely  and  sympathetically  associated 
with  the  subject,  are  privileged  to  read 
between  the  lines,  thus  perforce  bring¬ 
ing  life  and  vitality  to  many  facts  and 
personalities  referred  to  in  passing.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  reader  to  learn  from 
Mrs.  Mather  more  of  how  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophies  of  the  problems  of 


blindness  and  the  blind  were  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  outstanding  person¬ 
alities  of  her  day. 

Philanthropy,  or  love  of  mankind, 
as  it  is  defined,  is  and  must  be  pro¬ 
found  and  selfless.  “The  First  Lady  of 
the  Lighthouse”  is  unfortunately  in¬ 
clined  to  offer  us  a  picture  of  a  pleas¬ 
ant  personality — a  lady  bountiful.  One 
regrets  that  professional  workers  of  to¬ 
day,  following  a  path  blazed  by  such 
farseeing  pioneers  in  social  under¬ 
standing  as  Mrs.  Mather,  have  not  been 
left  some  more  tangible  knowledge  and 
substance  of  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  her  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  development  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

— M.  Roberta  Townsend 

The  Brute — By  Guy  des  Cars,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Michael  Luke.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  Greenberg,  New  York.  250  pp. 
S3.00. 

The  Brute  is  a  powerful  mystery 
novel,  written  in  superb  style.  In  spite 
of  a  long  drawn  out  court  trial,  with  a 
succession  of  witnesses  giving  evidence, 
suspense  is  maintained  throughout  and 
the  reader  never  loses  interest  in  the 
drama  unfolding  spectacularly  before 
him. 

The  central  figure  is  Jacques  Vau- 
thier,  a  deaf-blind  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  intelligence,  w'ho  confesses  to  the 
murder  of  an  American  traveler,  John 
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Bell,  on  board  ship  returning  to  France. 
All  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
crime  point  to  Jacques’  guilt,  although 
there  is  no  apparent  motive. 

After  signing  an  initial  confession, 
written  in  braille,  Jacques  refuses  to 
reveal  his  motive  or  to  comment  fur¬ 
ther.  During  the  long  months  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  while  awaiting  trial,  he 
maintains  his  silence,  permitting  not 
even  his  wdfe  to  visit  him.  Repeated 
tests  prove  conclusively  that  the  accused 
man  is  of  sound  mind,  eliminating  the 
possible  plea  of  insanity. 

Jacques  has  been  deaf-blind  from 
birth  and  remains  mute,  although  he 
has  been  highly  educated.  His  intellec¬ 
tual  achievements  are  such  that  he  is 
able  to  write  a  novel,  obviously  based 
upon  his  own  life  experience,  present¬ 
ing  a  remarkable  psychological  study 
of  a  deaf-blind  child’s  isolation  and 
impression  of  the  world  around  him 
with  the  reaction  of  his  aw^akening 
mind  as  he  is  led  into  the  world  of 
thought  by  a  great  teacher. 

Jacques  marries  a  girl,  three  years 
his  senior,  who  took  care  of  him  in  his 
unhappy  childhood.  Later,  she  assisted 
during  his  advanced  studies.  The  cou¬ 
ple  return  from  a  lecture  tour  in 
America,  inspired  by  his  novel,  and  the 
future  looks  bright  until  the  tragedy 
on  shipboard. 

Only  through  the  efforts  of  M. 
Deliot,  a  lawyer  who  hitherto  fails  to 
fulfill  his  early  promise  of  success,  is  a 
solution  reached.  Justice  triumphs! 

The  greatest  strength  in  the  book  is 
the  author’s  recognition  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  loneliness  which  a  deaf-blind 
person  experiences.  The  attitude  of  the 
family  toward  Jacques,  the  child,  by 
hiding  him  in  a  back  room  and  exclud¬ 
ing  him  from  all  the  natural  affection 
in  the  family  relationship,  is  all  too 
true  to  life  and  w’e  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  hatred  that  grows  in  the 
child’s  heart  toward  his  mother. 


The  description  of  Jacques’  training 
and  education  after  he  enters  school 
shows  some  research  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  only  a  surface  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  involved.  The 
means  of  communication  taught  the 
boy  are  vague  and  cannot  be  clearly 
identified  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  assimilates  abstract  concepts  in  the 
first  months  of  his  education  is  start¬ 
ling  to  anyone  who  has  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  words 
and  building  up  an  understanding  of 
language.  If  Jacques  were  able  to  learn 
thus  rapidly,  with  ability  amounting  to 
genius,  surely  he  could  have  learned 
the  vibration  method — speech  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  speech  of  others  by 
touch.  It  need  not  have  affected  the 
plot  at  all  if  he  had  been  able  to 
speak  orally.  Such  a  hero  should  cer¬ 
tainly  rate  equal  accomplishment  with 
some  of  our  outstanding  deaf-blind 
children!  The  story  does  give  the  lay 
person,  however,  some  idea  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  developing  the 
mental  capabilities  of  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

There  are  a  few  minor  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  book,  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  victim,  John  Bell,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  i8  with 
no  comment  made  on  this  as  an  un¬ 
usual  accomplishment.  Here,  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  Frenchman,  may  be  considering 
Harvard  a  preparatory  school.  Another 
fact  that  we  find  hard  to  reconcile  is 
that  M.  Deliot,  the  defense  attorney, 
who  spares  no  effort  to  unearth  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  does  not  take  the 
few  hours  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  directly  with  his  client. 
His  great  interest  in  Jacques  should 
have  inspired  this  effort  which  could 
be  a  comparatively  simple  task. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  initial 
description  of  Jacques  is  made  so  re¬ 
pulsive,  although  this  impression  is 
moderated  somewhat  later  when  the 
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man’s  true  personality  is  revealed.  The 
savage  brutality  of  the  man’s  appear¬ 
ance  is,  of  course,  directly  related  to 
the  plot,  but  we  fear  that  the  general 
public  reading  this,  may  associate  such 
a  picture  with  all  deaf-blind  people. 
In  spite  of  this  we  feel  that  the  book 
may  serve  in  a  small  way  to  promote 
interest  in  the  deaf-blind  and  show 
people  generally  some  of  their  poten¬ 
tialities. 

The  Brute  is  an  original  story  show¬ 


ing  creative  imagination.  The  author 
reveals  an  understanding  of  a  deaf- 
blind  individual  that  is  surprising. 
Only  those  who  have  had  personal 
contact  with  deaf-blind  people  can 
recognize  the  full  significance  of  the 
interpretation,  and  the  criticisms  given 
above  are  based  on  professional  analy¬ 
sis  and  are  not  intended  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  the  total  picture  so  elo¬ 
quently  painted  in  The  Brute. 

— Annette  B.  Dinsmore 
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Rest-Haven  Filled  to  Capacity 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  season  the 
holiday  retreat  for  blind  women  op¬ 
erated  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  near  Monroe,  New  York, 
opened  on  June  13.  Rest-Haven,  as 
the  retreat  is  called,  provides  a  limited 
number  of  blind  women  with  vacation 
periods  of  15  days  each.  The  guest  list 
for  the  1952  season  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Rest-Haven  was  established  by  Major 
M.  C.  Migel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
to  provide  holidays  in  the  country  for 
those  blind  women  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  65  “who  cannot  afford  vaca¬ 
tions  at  paid  summer  resorts.” 


Science  Talent  Search 

Seniors  of  1953  in  high  schools  of 
America  who  are  interested  in  a  career 
in  science  will  again  have  special  op¬ 
portunities,  provided  by  the  12  th  An¬ 
nual  Science  Talent  Search,  to  compete 
for  all-exf>ense  paid  trips  to  the  Science 
Talent  Institute  and  for  scholarships 
for  the  continuation  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Entrants  are  required  to  write  a 
report  of  1,000  words  on  the  subject, 
“My  Scientific  Project.”  Science  teach¬ 
ers  can  assist  any  eligible  student  by 
writing  for  details  concerning  rules  and 
regulations  to  Science  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1719  N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


Well  Done 

The  long  and  faithful  service  of  one 
veteran  worker  for  the  blind  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  retirement  this  spring,  and 
that  of  another  by  death. 


Retiring  after  401/2  years  of  work 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Training 
Shop  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Martin  H.  DeChant  will  never¬ 
theless  not  permit  his  visits  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and  friendliness  to  the  needy  all 
over  Ohio  to  be  terminated.  For  many 
years  Mr.  DeChant  has  been  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Shop  conducted  by  State 
Services  for  the  Blind,  and  he  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  Columbus  and  all 
over  the  state,  always  loaded  down  with 
magazines,  food,  clothing  or  medical 
supplies  for  someone,  blind  or  deaf- 
blind,  who  needs  them.  With  only  par¬ 
tial  vision  since  birth,  he  has  had  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 

Death  overtook  Mrs.  Theodora 
Franksen  Phillips  this  spring,  after  a 
long  career  of  32  years  of  teaching  at 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Phillips  is  greatly  missed  by  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  for  her  character 
and  her  precept  as  teacher  and  friend 
to  many  generations  of  students  were 
of  that  rare  quality  that  leaves  its  in¬ 
delible  impression  forever. 


Milestones  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Homs  for  the  Blind 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  dedicated  its  unique  facility 
for  the  aged,  convalescent  and  vacation¬ 
ing  blind,  Burrwood,  on  May  3.  Burr- 
wood  is  a  $21/2  acre  estate  located  at 
Lloyd  Harbor,  Long  Island.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  include  parks,  wooded 
areas,  open  fields,  and  beaches,  besides 
a  five-story  Georgian  house  which  will 
be  staffed  with  professional,  technical 
and  domestic  personnel.  The  facility 
is  not  a  home  or  a  refuge  for  the  aged 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  phrase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Industrial  Home  state¬ 
ment;  rather,  it  is  a  place  where  the 
aged  blind  may  come  to  live,  to  enjoy 
complete  cultural  and  recreational  ac- 
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tivities.  It  is  a  part  of  the  progressive 
thinking  by  welfare  experts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  growing  aging  population 
problem. 

The  Industrial  Home  in  Brooklyn  re¬ 
ports  another  development  in  its  wide 
range  of  activities,  in  the  merger  of  its 
Light  Buoy  Nursery  School  and  the 
Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School  for  Blind 
Children  in  Brooklyn.  The  latter  school 
came  into  existence  in  1902  as  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Home  for  Blind  Children;  by 
1950  the  former  principle  of  offering 
resident  facilities  for  groups  of  blind 
children  had  given  way  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  real  home  atmosphere,  even 
if  in  a  foster  home,  is  of  far  greater 
value  to  a  blind  child.  This  view  led 
to  the  decision  by  the  Dyker  Heights 
board  to  combine  with  the  nursery  day 
school  plan  of  the  Light  Buoy  Nursery 
School.  Management  of  the  school  will 
be  by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  with  assistance  and  consultation 
supplied  by  members  and  associates  of 
the  former  Dyker  Heights  board. 

The  above  activities  of  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  have 
coincided  closely  with  functions  honor¬ 
ing  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Home,  on  his  having  completed 
35  years  of  outstanding  work  there  in 
raising  the  standards  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Salmon  is  recognized  as  a  leading  figure 
nationally  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind. 


Handicapped  Children  in  Public 
Schools 

A  recent  release  from  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
quotes  Dr.  Franklin  M.  Foote,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  as  saying  that  there  are 


about  60,000  children  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  who  need 
special  help  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast 
of  their  normally  seeing  classmates,  yet 
only  about  8,000  of  these  children  have 
the  benefit  of  special  educational  facili¬ 
ties. 


Back  on  the  Mound 

Bobby  Slaybaugh,  the  20-year-old 
Cardinal  pitdiing  phenomenon,  who 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  when  hit 
squarely  in  the  face  by  a  line  drive  last 
spring  while  hurling  batting  practice 
for  the  Red  Birds  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  is  becoming  accustomed  to  us¬ 
ing  but  one  eye  and  is  learning  to  im¬ 
prove  his  depth  perception.  He  is  back 
on  mound  duty  with  the  Cardinals’ 
1951  Omaha  Western  League  cham¬ 
pions.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
pitcher  for  the  Cardinals  in  St.  Louis. 


Blindiana  Exhibit 

Great  popular  interest  was  aroused 
for  a  period  of  time  early  this  summer 
by  a  New  York  exhibit  arranged  by 
Charles  H.  Ritter,  Consultant  on  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  and  Development, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  exhibit  was  shown  at  the  east  side 
branch  of  the  Bank  for  Savings,  3rd 
Avenue  and  72nd  Street,  and  evoked 
favorable  comments  from  the  public. 
It  consisted  of  many  of  the  aids  and 
devices  provided  by  the  Special  Services 
Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Over  190  devices 
have  been  invented  or  adapted  by  that 
Department  for  blind  persons  in  many 
varieties  of  occupations. 
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M.  Pierre  Henri  is  a  professor  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Young  Blind,  Paris.  Him¬ 
self  blind,  he  has  published  in  French  The 
Life  of  the  Blind  and  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Louis  Braille. 


R.  L.  Thompson  writes  on  “Placement 
Mad  or  Rehabilitation  Wise?”  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  conviction  that  reflects  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  independence  of  thought.  Grad¬ 
uating  from  Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  con¬ 
tinued  his  education  and  graduated  from 
Harvard.  He  was  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Perkins  staff,  then  joined  the  Florida  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  where  he  has  been  In¬ 
dustrial  Specialist  since  1945  on  the  staff 
of  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation. 


Eber  L.  Palmer  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell 
College  and  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
was  at  one  time  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  at  Vinton,  Iowa.  Later  Mr.  Palmer 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  serving  as  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  five  and  a  half  yean. 
Since  1937  he  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Batavia,  New  York.  Mr.  Palmer’s  paper, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Marchisio,  both  in  this 
issue,  complement  each  other. 


Guy  J.  Marchisio  is  Education  Counselor 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  engaged  in  counseling 
high  school  and  college  students  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  In  1946  he  received 
his  Master’s  Degree  in  Education,  at  Boston 
University,  his  thesis  being  “Problems  in 
the  Education  of  Partially  Seeing  Children 
in  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind.”  Mr. 
Marchisio  also  taught  for  a  time  at  the 
Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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Is  LEATHERCRAFT 
An  Integral  Part  of 
Your  Craft  Program? 

Scores  of  organizations  for  the  blind,  and  hundreds  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  can  attest  to  the  important  part  it  has  played 
in  bringing  additional  earnings  to  the  blind. 

Our  leathercraft  articles  are  designed  with  the  buying  public 
in  mind.  We  try  constantly  to  feature  items  that  will  sell,  and 
bring  repeat  business,  and  thus  mean  continued  earnings  for 
our  customers. 


Our  new,  1952  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  40  pages,  and  over  150 
illustrations,  plus  valuable  sell¬ 
ing  information.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  this  cata¬ 
logue,  and  would  like  a  free 
copy,  write  to  us  today. 

S.  &  S.  Leather  Company,  Inc. 

Colchester,  Connecticut 
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REGIONAL  MEETINGS  ON  VARI¬ 
OUS  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

There  have  been  numerous  regional 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  dealing  with  various  problems  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  have  been  reported  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
They  are  listed  because  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  significance  and  because  of  the 
value  that  this  knowledge  may  have  to 
others  who  desire  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  results  of  these  meetings. 

October,  19^1 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  held  a  conference  on  “Mental 
Measurements  of  the  Blind”.  Printed 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  have  been 
published. 

October,  19^1 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  held  a  regional  work¬ 
shop  on  Problems  in  Music  Education 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

March,  7952 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Maryland,  held  a  Regional 
Workshop  on  Mathematics.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  proceedings  of  this  workshop 
were  distributed. 


February,  19^2 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  spon¬ 
sored  a  Regional  Symposium  on  the 
Professional  Training  for  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children.  There  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  at  that  meeting  devoted  to 
the  problems  in  teacher  training  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

April,  7952 

The  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School,  Vinton,  Iowa,  with  the  co-op 
eration  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  sponsored  a  regional 
workshop  on  the  Slow  Learning  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped  Child.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  proceedings  of  this  workshop 
are  available. 

April,  1952 

A  symposium  entitled,  “The  Existing 
Training  Facilities  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Blind  Children”,  was  conducted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

April,  1952 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  held  a  conference  at  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  future  educa¬ 
tional  planning  for  blind  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  England. 
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